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Late Mowed Hay. 
The editor of the Western Farwer has object- 


vest. We hope he may be enabled hereafter to | 
make more accurate observations, | 
In our youthful days,it was the practice tomow |, 
he natural grasscs as sOon as might be, after \ 
hey came into bloom. ‘The hay was of a beau- || 
iful green; and all persons, as far as we knew, 
hought it must of course, be the best. About 
wenty-five years ago, Our attention was first | 
urned to the subject. I*armers in this quarter, | 
it their grass at such times as were most conve- | 
nient; that is to say, a part was generally cut 
efore harvest; but the principal part, owing to 
‘he pressure of other business, was cut after the 
vain Was secured; and the same motives of 
mnvenience induced us to adopt the same prac- | 
ice. We found however, by repeated observa- 
ions, that our live stock, whenever they had the || 
iberty of choosing, rejected the green hay, and 
referred that which had been well matured, al- | 
hough of a rusty appearance. 


Tlaving clearly ascertained the fact, we inquir- 
J of some of our most intelligent farmers who | 
were also acquainted with the value of well ri- 
pened hay, what was the cause of this prefer- 
nce? and the purport of the answers we receiv- 
cd, was as follows: “Grass cut before it is mae || 
ured, contains little or no saccharine matter; the || 
jices turn sour, like wine that is made of crude | 
ot watery grapes; and the sense of taste in 

+hewing two stalks of the two kinds can distine | 
suish them at once,——the one being much more | 
weet and pleasant than the other.’ 


The notion that plants are always nutricious 
proportion to their quantity of soluble matter, 


‘3 erroncous. The quality of that matter is of | put them through a hair sieve, and keep them in | 


sore consequence. Sugar is supposed to be more | 
vutritive than any other substance; and no plant | 
as yet been discovered that produces it in such 
\Wantities as the Sugar Cane. This is one of the 
natural grasses; and it is only cut when the 
plant is mature. Indian Corn is also one of the | 
alural grasses, and its stalks yield much sac- | 
harine matter. In the revolutionary war when 
Jur intercourse with the West Indies was inter- 
‘upted, many families were supplied with melas- 
ses Obtained from this plant, but the stalk was al- 
ways used when it was well ripened. 


The leaves of the Cane are entirely rejected in 
‘he manufacture, as the sugar is not deposited in 
“ny part except the pith; and the last remark 
will apply to plants of Indian Corn. Sugar is 


, the increase of saccharine matter in the stalks. 








H that the plants should be well ripened before they 
| are cut for hay. At present we rather incline to 
________ || the opinion that a distinction in this respect ought 


and that the latter-may ol be improved by stand- 
|| ing very late in the season. 


'| plants should be collected as they ripen; the best | 
| seed are those generally which ripen first; this | 


| upon the center umbels; these should be cut out | 
_and kept separate. Seeds are generally preserv- || 


_natare; but as this is seldom convenient, it will 
commonly be best to shell out all seeds, except 


ther of the natural grasses. We mention these 
things to show by analogy that though the leaves 
of timothy may assume a rusty brown, thedeteri- 
oration, if any, is more than compensated for, by 


We are not prepared to say that the artificial 
grasses yield sugar in any notable quantities ; or 


to be made between the two NATURAL ORDERS; | 








Early peas which have ripened their seed, | 
should be gathered, thrashed, cleaned, and put | 





away for future planting. The ground thus left 
vacant may be sown with fall turneps, or again | 
with peas if fall crops are desired. Seeds of all || 


is especially the case where earliness is of the | 
first importance. In parsneps and carrots, the 
best seeds and those which ripen first, are those | 





ed more perfectly in they pods or seed vessels, || 
except where these are of a succulent or fleshy | 


those which are of rare kinds and in very small | 





quantities, When practicable, seed-bearing plants | 
should be suffered to stand until fully ripe, and | 
gathered when the weather isdry. If when col- 
lected they are in the least degree moist or green, | 
they should if possible be allowed to remain un- 
thrashed until they are perfectly dried. In order | 


‘| to prevent mistakes, care should be taken to label 
‘every kind-immediately with its proper name,’ 


and also to mark the year in which it grew. 
Medicinal, aromatic herbs, &c. not already ga- 
thered, may be cut and dried during this month | 
It is not an uncommon custom, but one which 
should be carefully avoided, to put them in bags | 


"or papers, and lay them on a shelf in the kitch- 





also obtained from the pith of the Bamboo, ano- |, 


| en, exposed to all the fumes which arise, by | 


which they soon loose their flavor. ‘The best 


'| way to preserve their quality, is to pick off the 


leaves as soon as they are dried, pulverize them, 


well corked bottles. Among those herbs in the 
best state for drying this month are Basil, Sum- 
mer and Winter Savory, Sage, Tarragon, Bur- | 
net, and Bene plant. 





(On the Culture of Gooseberries. 
We cultivate several varieties of the Goose- | 
berry, some of which are perfectly fair, while | 
others are covered up in mildew; and we ob-| 
| serve no difference between the latter sorts, whe- | 
ther they are high on the bush, or close to the | 
ground. It is otherwise with grapes, such as are 
near the ground being generally free from this 
malady ; and therefore it is not improbable that 
| the mildew of the gooseberry and of the grape 
may be different in their natures. 
If we were going into a nursery to select’ 








gooseberries, we should take such varieties as 
are of the most vigorous growth,for such we have 
always found to be most free from mildew. We 
prefer fair fruit, though it be of inferior size. We 
might indeed be willing to choose some that were 
less thrifty than others, because we want several 
kinds, but we are decidedly of opinion, founded 
on our own experience, that a gooseberry bush of 
slow or feeble growth is not worth cultivating. 

In a communication to the American Garden- 
er’s Magazine, by S. Walker of Roxbury, on the 
culture of this plant, he says, “ J prefer leaving 
the shoots their full length; some persons cut 


i | them to six or eight eyes, but as this increases 
Jto our recommendation of mowing after har- | Hints on’Gardening for August. | 


the number of new shoots—the air, so necessa- 
ry to the well doing of the plant, is prevented 
from circulating through the bush, and the fruit 
therefore becomes small and mildewed.” We 
have not been able to perceive that this is the 
cause of mildew, or that the mildew is increased 
under such circumstances, We approve howe- 
ver, of his plan of pruning. 





Summer Flowers. 
Ina letter of the 25th ultimo. 

Spirea spicata was fully in bloom on the 10ih 
instant, though one stem was out three or four 
days earlier. The specific name however, like 
others which some learned botanists give, is not 
appropriate,—the inflorescence not being in 
spikes but in panicles, These are terminal; and 
some of the stems of the present year’s growth, 
rising nearly from the ground, are three feet in 
length. In its white flowers, it has more resem- 
blance to S. @runcus, than any other species of 
the genus which I cultivate. It is a desirable 
shrub. 

Verbena aubletia is now in blossom from seeds 
which were sown this spring in the hot-bed, 
where it remains. The rosy color of it flowers 
have a freshness which is pleasing. 

Ammobiwm alatum also blooms in the hot-bed. 
It was brought about thirteen years ago from 
New Ffolland into England, where it is consider- 
ed a hardy perennial. It is a very curious plant. 
The leaves are decurrent in a remarkable degree. 
These are strap-shaped; and the middle part of 
each is attached lengthwise to the stalk, so that 
both edges project like wings. I have never 
seen any Other plant that had this garniture in 
such perfection. It belongs to the Linnean class 
Syngenesia. The scales or leaves of the involu- 
crum are of a brilliant white, in the center of 
which stand the florets of a golden yellow. It is 
very ornamental. 

Centaurea aurea is a fine species. The flow- 
ers are of a golden yellow, two inches in diame- 
ter, terminating the stalk which is two feet high. 
It is a hardy perennial. 

Silene @gyptiaca is an annual with delicate 
pink colored blossoms. It is very pretty; but I 
have found the seeds to be difficult to germinate. 





Lance Cucumser.—We have lately seen a 
very fine cucumber, cut from the garden of Wim. 
Pratt, Esq., Oakley Place, whick measured up- 
wards of twenty inches in length. The kind was 
called Walker’s Green ; the seed was procured 
in England by Wm. Pratt, jr.—Boston Pat. 
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Early Plums. 

There was brought to this market 6 bushels of 
tipe plums on the 5th instant, by a farmer of 
Henrietta, in this county, and we regret that we 
are unableto give his name. They were of the 
pale green variety, and are called Gages, but cr- 
-oneously. The flavor was good, and they are 
worthy of notice as a very early kind. In ordi- 
nary seasons they would have been at maturity 
the last of July, which is earlier than any spe- 
“ies we know of, except the Cherry Plum. 





Peaches. 

E. B. Strong, Esq. of this city, has had the 
Searlet Nutmeg Peach fully ripe for several 
days. Also, Early Harvest Juneating and Bow 
Apples. 





in owning the sheep which produces the wool to 
make such cloth, especially if it affords him a 
profit equal to, or greater than, that from other 
breeds. Another man’s pride will be enlisted al- 
together in favor of sheep of enormous size, es- 
pecially if it shears a fleece in proportion. No 
matter if it is coarse; there are more people, he 
will say, to wear coarse cloth than fine. In the 
mean time, the man who measures his enjoy- 
ments in life by the quantity of good eating, 
says, give me the sheep that yields the meat, and 
you may take the wool, fine or coarse. But the 
man who is rather sparing of his labor, and wish- 
es to feed a great flock with as little trouble and 
expense as possible,who likes to insure a flock to 


| it, which would thrive and improve under such 





Wecomply with the request of “ A Subscriber” 


to insert the following from the New York Far- | 
mer, inasmuch as the article to which it is a re- | 


oly has heretofore been published in this paper. 
Saxony Sheep. 


Mr. S. Brypensurcn: Sir—I wish to present 
through you, to the New-York Farmer, and 
through it to the public, a few remarks in reply 
to a communication in the last May number of 
the Cultivator, with the signature of R., against 
which,as [ consider it calculated to do me serious 
injury, I hope you will not deny me the privilege 
to appear and defend myself. - 

It is certainly laudable in any person to wish 
to acquire a good reputation ; but it is not lauda- 
ble when that wish is so strong as to cause him 
to use uafair means to him to obtain it. Thereis 
room enough in the world for every honest man’s 
reputation, without pulling down that of others 
to build his upon the ruins. 

That Mr. R.is a respectable sheep breeder, 
and is entitled to the full credit of having intro- 


duced into the country a valuable breed of sheep, || 


K have no disposition todispute ; I should rejoice 
in his success, and would not withhold from the 
public any part of the little share which 1 can 


sive of the praise which is his due. But I should 
think Mr. R. ought to have reflected that other 


people may value their reputation as highly as 
ue does his. 


To a man who has adopted the business of 
sheep breeding as his main concern in life, and 
has had the ambition and the enterprise to pro- 
cure a Choice breed from a foreign country at 
great expense, the reputation of the breed so in- || ordinary management, more than twenty-five | 

















and [ only ask in return to enjoy the same privi- 
lege. 
| I am perfectly willing to concede to Mr. R. all 


‘may possess. If they are capable of sustaining 
the cold of the polar regions, or the heat of the 
‘torrid zone, or can live on air, like the camelion, 
I should certainly feel rejoiced in his good fortune. 


sheep by depreciating that of his. 


Mr. R. begins his remarks, after answering the 
five queries, which, by the by, he answers very 
| much to suit his own purpose, by generously con- 
ceding a point, which I think he dare not deny, 
that the “Saxon sheep undoubtedly produce the 
finest wool.” For that concessiun I thank him. 
“But,” he continues, ‘eeir fleece is light, sel- 
dom exceeding in weight 24 lbs., and is too open 
to resist our storms. ‘i'hey are feeble in consti- 





' their lambs are raised with difficulty. ‘The mut- 
|ton from such sheep must necessarily be of a 


he believes in Connecticut even the pure Saxony 





sheep may now be vurchased al a comparative 


in another place, ‘‘I desire to be understood as 








|| cross, which has ruined the constitution of their 


flocks, and decreased their clip of wool nearly | 


| one half, and reduced their produce until, with 


troduced becomes in a measure amalgamated and || lambs are seldom raised from a hundred ewes.” 


inseparably connected with his own. If it pos- | 
sesses the supposed merits, to traduce its charac- 
ter in the public estimation is not only to deprive 
the public of its benefits, but to circumvent the 
introducer, and mollify his honest hopes of the 


remuneration to which he is entitled. 


There are several distinct points of exccllence 
in which the value of sheep consists, each of 
which is of high consideration. No one breed of 
sheep possess them all, but thousands of flocks 
are destitute of any of them, ‘The most impor- 
tant qualification to the manufacturer is to pro- 
duce the finest wool, as that quality aflords him 
the greatest profit,and gives him the highest repu- 
tation. A qualification of equal value to the or- 
dinary farmer, and perhaps to the mass of man- 
kind, is to shear a great fleece, though of mid- | 
dling quality. A third point, which is is of the | 
highest importance to the butcher and the cpi- 
cure, and not unimportant to the farmer, is the 
quantity and the quality of the carcass, A fourth 
point, which is of general importance to all, is 
hardiness of constitution. Now, since no one 
sheep ever possessed in any thing like the high- 
est degree all these important points, it is very 
natural for one man to attach the greatest impor- 
tance to one point, and another to another point. 
The man who fecls a pride in wearing the very 
‘finest cloth, and who has the wealth to gratify it, 
will probably {cel a corresp nding cratifcation 


In answer to all this, I would in the first place 
remark, that there are nearly all sorts of sheep 
in Germany, and even in Saxony, very poor, as 
well as perhaps the best in the world. Sheep 
have been imported from there for speculation,by 
persons who neither knew nor cared about their 
| qualifications. It was enough that they were 
| Saxon sheep; and probably sheep have been sold 
|} as such which never saw Saxony. In the first 


information about the twenty-five lambs toa hua- 
dred ewes, and the other dreadful sheep-killing 
| Stories he tells against the pure breed of Saxony 
| sheep, for 1 have been much among sheep breed- 
| ers in this country, and I never heard of any such 
|, case before. Ia the next place, I am confident 
Mr, R. must have been deceived as to the identi- 
| ty of the pure Saxon breed, or, at least, we differ 








have been misinformed or deceived in both these 
cases, | think is evident, from the fact of his ha- 
ving gone so headlong as materially to injure a 
flock of nearly 2000 grade merinoes by “ one sin- 
gle cross of Saxony.” A cautious man would 
not have experimented upon a scale so unneces- 
sarily large. Ifhe means some speculative breed 
of Saxon sheep, he ought, I think, to have said 
so, and not by his statements injure the reputa- 
tion of my breed, which I think I sha"! show he 


saan 
by 
knows nothing about, 








live like the Irishman’s horse, without eating,and | 
to scorn a shelter in the severest snow storms, |, 
such a man would seek a breed, if he could find | 
treatment. I am perfectly willing that each of | 


these men should enjoy the benefit of his choice | 
of these breeds of sheep, or even of all of them, | 


| the absolute properties that he claims respecting | 
| his South Down sheep, or any other sheep he | 


I have no desire to enhance the character of my 


| tution, require great care, are poor nurses, and | 
misersble description !” He further states, “that | 
low price, say from six dollars to four dollars a | 


head, and perhaps lower still,” and he remarks | 


speaking of all the pure breeds, and not of grade | 
sheep.” Again he says, that “the farmers are | 
now aware of their error in using the Saxon 


place, I think Mr. R. must have received wrong | 


| in opinion respecting that breed. That he may | 





A ee 
! But as I wish to put the most charitable ¢ 
] struction upon every man’s conduct, and to, 
| on friendly terms with every one, es eci i - 
} brother wool-grower, and as he brother r. y e 
_ been so kind as to concede to the Saxon | o 
| (though perhaps he did not my sheep) the on 
| point of absolute superiority ask for them 
| will concede to him, if he wishes, that the So - 
| Downs, that is, Mr. R.’s improved pure bre 9 
|| South Downs, excel all other breed nt 
| 9 4 A o r breeds of shee It 
| every good qualification, except the one he hp: 
| had the goodness to relinquish to the Sar. 
; poor Sax. 
|, ons—that they are perfectly capable of endurins 
| all weathers irom the equator to the poles—tha 
| they will eat and thrive on any thing vevetabj, 
| fossil, or mineral, or go without eating, | wil 
also, for the sake of a good understanding with 
Mr. (I mean brother) R., not only admit hat he 
did not mean to do me any injury, but [ will 
|| prove that he had no allusion to my flock, and 
was altogether unacquainted with it, both whic) 
| will evidently appear from the following substan 
| tial facts, 
| There is in Saxony a breed of sheep whic), 
were introduced and reared with great care ); 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of Po. 
land, which, in commemoration of the intrody 
cer, have been called Electoral breed. { was 
brought up in that country to rural husbandry, 
| particularly to the care and management o 
sheep, and perfectly acquainted with the pures: 
and most celebrated flocks. From these I select. 
ed my sheep, and brought them to this country 
| They bore the fatigues of the voyage remarka- 
| bly well, and arrived in safety. I sustained some 
little losses at first, from being a stranger to th 
_ peculiarities of the country, from having to hirc 
| my sheep kept, for want of suitable accommod:- 
_ tions, and of such fodder as I wished. During 
| the last eight years, and since I had a farmo! 
| my own, I have not lost over 1} per cent.: for 
the last year not more than 1 per cent, Thelas’ 
two winters I had no Joss, and the last year | 
'| raised 101 lambs from 100 ewes, one only of mj 
| ewes having twins. The sheep which R. speaks 
of do not shear more than 2; lbs. My flock, las’ 
| year, of 200 ewes and lambs, averaged 2 lbs. 6; 
, ounces, If I had had a proportion of wethers, 
'| they would probably have averaged 3 lbs. My 
'| grown bucks sheared 44 lbs. He says they (tha’ 
| is, the sheep he speaks of,) are poor nurses ; m) 
|| ewes are uncommonly good. All these fact: 
can be abundantly proved from my sheep records, 
in which births and deaths, and every thing¢ 
| importance, is recorded, and from credible wit 
nesses. All these facts, in which there 1s 1 
| guessing, show conclusively that R.’s statement 
about the pure breeds of Saxon sheep did not 2! 
| lude to my sheep at all; and therefore I hop: 
there will be no unkind feelings between us. 


Respecting the ‘‘ miserable” quality of the 
meat, if R. will procure the best sample of Sout! 
Down mutton he can find, I will meet him at an} 
place he shall name with a sample of my Sax 
|| ons; both shall be cooked in the same manner, 
|| he shall select one or more of the most accom 
|, plished connoisseurs in good eating, and 1 wi 
|| rest that point on their decision. 


I have but one little statement more to add 
| and I will then leave the subject to the public. 
| The prices current of wool in New York, give" 
|| in the Cultivator for the last month (May) ateto: 
| Saxony, 80 cents; for half blood, 53 cents, ane 
| for native, 33 cents. Now allow my ewes & 
| produce 2} Ibs., (and they will rather overg° 
|| than fall short of it,) then at 80 cents the fleece 
| will bring $2,40. Allow the South Down ewe 
| to shear 4 lbs, and allow it to be equal to thes 
| blood merino, and the amount will be $2,12. Al 
|| low the Bakewell breed to produce 7 1b3, whic! 
|| is 1 lb. more than R. rates them; this at 33 cent: 
will be $2,31. The three fleeces will stan 
thus: 








ORI ono s02 amade é oo 028,40 
South Downs,.........0++00%h8 
Bakewell,......... 5 onanke cue 


With these remarks I submit the subject. 
Henrx D,.GnrovF 
Busliirk’s Bridge, Janne 2, 1835. 
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—— — ah 
a —_— |. o out i hine will cost about fifty dol- 
— Farmer. a room prepared for the purpose rntil winter, to erday. This mac y dol- 4 
ts eae be then threshed or trodden out. But sheald | lars enmeuve Of Ge, hevee. ant at-waere iH 
¢ Saving Clover Secd. - |j there be rain on them, or should they be suffered | work. This is the only machine for tT which * 
1 he two great objects to be attended to, in to remain in the field any considerable length of || clover seed in this part of the country, of which, if 
: he sin seed with profit, are—First, to se- time after being raked up, these bunches must | We are apprized; we have used it for two years i 
' poy reduction of as large a crop to the acre |} 4) fork be gently turned ‘bottom upwards, |! past with great advantage, especially in cleaning } 
arracticable—and Secondly, to harvest the tick | and laid in a new place, after every rain to which || clover seed. aug 
I n such @ manner as to es as large a por ral they may be exposed, and after every two or From the Farmer end Gardener, 
- he seed into the barn and to leave as sma | three days they may have lain in the field in fair 
4 “a: of it as possible in the field, : || Weather. This is necessary to prevent the seed On the Use of Lime. 
a To attain the first object, that of securing a from being injured by the heat and moisture to A writer in the Maine Farmer states, that a 
¢ arge product, we have in our preceding num || which they will have been exposed, from the sun long manure be appled in considerable quantity 
: ers, in observations on the culture of clover, gi-|! 144 rain, and the moisture of the earth. After || to land where wheat is sown, that it has a ten- 
e aad the necessary directions ; we will now only being sufficiently cured, while dry, let the seed | dency to make it grow too rapidly, and to force 
. ‘peat, that the main things to be attended to are |) },, ently laid on the wagon or-sled, and hauled | the sap out, so as to impoverish and shrivel the 
z he following—Ist. That the land be fertile. 2d. |) 5, ¢ e barn, using every necessary precaution to || kernel. He therefore thinks that the ‘pe sad 
: That it be well prepared before sowing the seed, | ensure, that aslittle of it as possible be left inthe || nure is either lime or a crop of clover ploug ned 
h 3 heretofore directed. 3d. That a sufficient |) field, ot scattered along the road. lin. By the use of lime in England, he asserts 
od vasntity of seed be sown tothe acre. 4th. That || Mode of Cleaning.— Various methods are prac- || that the wheat crop has been increased in quanti- 
| tbe evenly distributed over the ground. 5th. } tived for cleaning the seed from the chaff. The |, ty within fifteen years from 30 to 40 per a 
d That, whenever the land requires its aid, gypsum 1 only two, as far as we know, used in this coun- With regard to the effect of an a a wt 
ot plaster be sown on the clover—and 6th. ‘That || try, are treading it out with horses, or cleaning it |} of animal or long manure, deteriora ing “hr 
t be not injured by injudicious or excessive gra- |) 71), 9 threshing machine. The first is tedious, || lity, and subtracting from the one ie pent 
‘ing. If these particulars be well attended to, laborious, filthy and unwholesome, both to man || al experience confirms the facts ye ; yo ar 
: 1a acre of ordinary land will produce three bush- || and beast: the latter is far preferable in every || do not in the least question the efficacy ° € the 
} Js of seed in a cuimon season, and ofien more, || respect, but as all are not provided with thresh- || a clover lay, or of lime, upon o- ey ll ar 
4 ~ Wecome now to speak of the more difficult and || ing machines, and as therefore many must still golden crop ; nor do we doubt the nv” sin Rae 
j aborious operation of safely and economically || continue to tread out their sced, we will submita |) increase assumed to have been arrive at i 1 1S 
is went il and securingit. This requires care and || few observations on the mode of performing this |! 'and; for we hold it that almost any _— Ww nen 
’, wre Hy The great objects to be aimed at are, || observation. Having covered the barn floor with || this fructifying mineral is suited, t oa oe 
. 9 cut the seed at the period when there is the lar- |! seed in the chaff to the depth of from 12 to 18 || but few that it is not, which may be « dnelle of 
% est portion of ripe seed on the ground, in that inches, put on the horses and tread one day ; the || hausted state, that may not, " a ae ope pene 
t. tage of maturity which will admit of its being next morning run the chaff through a fan; much tillage, and a free use of it, be — or ~. 
} vllected into the barn, and so to handle it as to of it will have been beaten to dust and will be | an increase even greater = nege oF ait bad 
d orevent the seed from being shattered off and || own away, as will also the light chaff having || think we would be safe in a pecans Bore Loe 4 
‘ ft on the field, while the straw or haulm only is no seed, and that from which the seed has been 'a favorable concurrence of circu And 
. collected inthe barn. It is, we believe, to the separated, but much the larger portion of the || would even reach a hundred per elt ie 
mprovident and ruinous neglect of strict atten- seed, still enveloped in the chaff, will be found in || while on this subject, we may as W foatn 
i ‘ion to these two latter objects, that most farmers the sear of the fan; this, having been separated following communication, which - 5 a 
fF nay attribute their failure in making clover seed. |! from the empty chaff adjoining it, must be again the Poughkeepsie a a aene t tard 
y: We will lay befure our readers the results of our spread on the floor, and having added another of a New bie a camiuhed 6 the more cree 
¥ own observation oe po on is — portion of untrodden thal the. rproon mn bo | 1 a practical man, 
, i lose of our patrons who j ade to tread it anoth : ‘ ae 2 
i me ee iba one taeda al effecting || a Ae ‘be taule run through the fan = | Messrs. Editors—In my daily ee Sa 
y ‘hese objects than the one recommended, will yet |! efore + the produce of this will far exceed the || ten beenthinking, whether waysa photon 
- ommunicate to us their practice in time to ena- |) Goce day’s treading, but still much good seed will || not -- Cent = ‘anaoe het «nen Dom the pro- 
s! Lhe som te, Shae ie faa , ici ct - |! : Sacaler t ' iminish the labor at 
§ erreioeeetipted Or ee 
‘ 5 q ' r —— ou of i} . Se . A <. 
8, Te ne of Cutting.—As the clover seed, from the |! — the floor, and a new addition made of | tivation which has been pursued ae 4 ‘oer 
ly + — " t | + ripen to the close of the sca- || =! trodden chaff, and this process must be repeat- years since, I find that much has alrea y. ~ 
a! pe ng jail pres! P at maturity, the great de- ed until the whole crop is trodden out. The || done in the improvement of our land ; but . i 
i) "de a a4 ’ anal the precise period || coed. afier passing through the fan, should first || to our improvements have advanced “ slowly. 
Is wl on i y omg tl round the greastest por- || pe rea through a sieve sufficiently coarse to per- | The intelligent and enterprising farmer does cred 
, ti n of fay ie ai “9 tate which will admit of its it the clover seed to pass through, but retain- || begin to see that all the money which he ee 8 
0. eatin slles ted nd : at Hy the barn. Ifthe = all larger secds and trash. It should then be to enrich his fields, is not ‘thrown away, but 
t low te oa belere this petied. there must evi- stain run through a finer sieve, retaining the | brings him, in a year or two, fifty per centum 
nt Jentl staine i turity || eloy 1, but permitting the passage through |) profit. ; 
lently be a loss sustained, from the immaturity |! clover seec , Pp gs passag ) doubtedly a very cheap 
I: ' : » on . : by two process- | Clover and Plasteris undoubtedly 7 ? 
' of so large a portion of the seed. If the pw of all smaller en by meet fe ee 1 manate: end f these Weel exiles bad wet 
e deferred beyond this yoy aa ee Vihe Prcdnge pica fapry sg rl ; all : al et been introduced among us, our farms would at 
a3 ‘ “ “ ° 4 e ° Tr 2 or m c e | . ZS —_ . . 
, Pe a, “x — 7 bee pny 4, bone a a | age DM gory one cleaning the | present be of very little worth. However, it 19 
ht aly dae we pony bendy its bales so easily a a than sowing itin the chaff} are the ase | my opinion that our lands can still be im sroved, 
, poe ey off We eT stosmeient. en te ya set - with greater certainty the quantity 1 so that the acre will at least Papen pee 
n most eligible time for cutting, the eriod when sown, and the insuring amore equal distribution || And I oo ver eae gaia A canned this: de- 
. > f > e . ® o i o . ” 4 
K ‘bout two-thirds of the heads have become ripe of the seed—where, therefore, a a — | a — : bern in Rast ‘Peonsylvenia, 
r ind assumed a black color; many of the others, tity can be afforded to insure the desire a } = na land tor 6 teneth of Gasathn Noenedl 
F rig Pre ae ee ne chaff will net ay y Be on bat is es had | tivated, much lime is used to very great —- 
M ing. c ut ) =e i to make the experiment on 
Mode of Cutting.—Where the clover has not | red, as it is believed more likely to come up and | a Sos wg ph ssee'es by ee ay ee 
Ad -odged, and is high enough to admit of it, by far to stand. FR ie agra pee oe been oben fully realized. ‘T'wenty- 
.n ts aoeeh OE te eee dle it gre bh in rama y lo — : wheat— Eve bushels I sowed on an acre. I harrowed it 
Bee de nen. Mode of cutting, is to cradle it | the time of ee ee in with my wheat, but I could perceive very little 
fo: 4s we do grain, only throwing it into double |) we would recommend that it be done as soon as & r ,acmae’ ‘tin Gael equence of its application. 
ands fate its laying the clover cut from two || considerable at pty: operon nd well h - However, the following year I perceived that the 
I, ie i ° } ne DS, 
: wep a etle 6 lao te oe pene pg aly or “ bald he. “" Reinert be || clover, which I sowed with the wheat, had a bet- 
20 ‘Sto require it, a strip of linen may be fastened || rowed in, but the land shou y no mea elt poh was larger, and endured the drouth 
ot m the fingers of the cradle, so as to prevent the again ploughed, until the wheat has been taken off. || ter ~~ , ee eee 2D thee fae hell net heen 
yes weads falling through them. As to briars and sedge eid’ i f nes —" applied. Last spring I ploughed up the sod and 
a po lode of Curing.—If the po Pada wit Arve Poyed Rage vegans peep oe omnike will anted corn in it; and after it was half grown, 
Al: ie weather be good, the swarths may lie undis- | bers, and in the wer A Daypeiomen. e loushed Feould, even from a distance, see where lime has 
ic! urbed for several days, until the hay be perfect- || find easily subdued, = ee ge od wt Od eep || been used. The stocks and leaves were larger, 
nt: Y cured ; it should then, in the morning or even- | and harrowed in the aga Ay te we have || and of a very dark green color, and in the fall 2 
<i ee nile sufficiently moist pen CaaSoe, Uae: | ploughing om @ bes ; onl sprouts; we have || realized at least one third more from that little 
‘ent its shattering off too easily, be gently raked | tried for extirpating eonee & che itesen of the spot of ground, than I would have done, if no 
‘Mto small bunches, such as can be conveniently | much confidence however oat e a r din this || lime Em applied. W. J. E. 
“‘aised with a fork, and laid on the ate. be oone described in the receipt publishe [Fifty or a hundred bushels to the acte may be 
‘ot toodamp, these bunches should be hauled to | num er. - ; . : iest effects—-the former quan- 
: . / with the happiest effec 
the barn, and either stowed away in mows, or} Harmon’s threshing machine will ay oo — sandy or cravelly loam, the latter on cold 
which is best, threshed off, and either immedi- | properly attended to, from five to ten pe | y 
‘tcly cleaned, or clse the heads stowed away in | clover seed, and from 150 to 200 bushels of whea 


tenacious clayey soils.~-Ed. F. § @.! 
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~ ‘Budding the Grape Vine. 





suggest, that in order to have the favorite Vir- 
ginia dish in perfection, the cook should be di- 
rected to boil the ham and cabbage in the same 
vessel, and serve them up together, so that the lat- 
ter may be fully seasoned by the essence of the 





BY W. W. B. | 
My unsuccessful attempts hitherto in grafting } 
the grape, have suggested this summer the expe- | forme 
riment of budding it. Several vines, both na- f it will be esteemed more highly than 1 should 
tive and exotic, have been budded within a few | imagine it to be in some places, where, if it had | 
weeks past. The buds appear fresh and green, |, been found accidentally in the chamber of an in- | 
have united to the stock, and without doubt will |) valid instead of on the dining table, it would | 


{ 


grow. The wild frost grape makes an excellent || have been thought to answer admirably well for | 


stock. Iam much pleased with the experiment, } dressing a blister. ss P. 
and would recommend it to my brother horticul- | Goochland co. Virginia, 7 mo. 27, 1835. 
turists. It possesses all the advantages of graft- i ota aR ae 
ing, with the additional one of being much casier, | New & Singular Species of Grain. 
and probably surer. Ww. W. B. } BY W. W.E. 
Hammondsport, July 30, 1835. etiam 
: This grain, now growing in the garden of the 
To Cure Hams. _ writer, is something of a curiosity. The kernel 
- '| resembles rye in shape, but is much larger and of | 
— lighter color, with a very thin skin. In hardiness 
In a late number of tne Genesee Farmer an || and in taste it resembles rice. Its long loose 
inquiry was made as to the mode of curing Vir- || bearded heads give it a singular appearance. It 
ginia Bacon, ‘| was given to the writer by John Magee, Esq., of 
It has been thought that the superiority of Vir- | Bath, former member of Congress from this Dis- 
ginia hams is owing to the free use made of corn || trict, who obtained it of a friend at Washington 
in fattening the hogs, and to their being permit- || several years since. The most we have been able | 
ted to run at large until nearly the time of slaugh- | to learn of its history is, that it is a foreign grain, 
tering them. Under this treatment, not perhaps and was supposed to be a species of rye from 
the most economical, the animal fiber acquires a || some of the South American republics. Its bo- 
firmness and solidity which is an important ob- || tanical characters, however, show it to ke a spe- 
ject in making good bacon. Another desirable || cies of wheat, (Triticum. ) 
object is, that the pigs be not too large, from 150 || 


to 200 pounds being a very good weight. | serrile upon the teeth of the rachis, six flowered, 


Supposing then that these requisites exist, and 
that the pigs have been fed on new corn for four || rior valve of the coral terminating in a bristle— 





former. Ifthe cabbage be boiled until it isdone, | 


Generic characters.—F lowers spiked, spikelets | that chess will not grow-—that when put int 


|| the two upper florets abortive. Calix glume two | 
'| valved, opposite, boat shaped, mucronate--infe- | 


_ 





| as in Virginia. In addition 1 would respectfully With this little preliminary, | shall Proceed t, 


_ state some facts which have occurred in MY prac. 

tice, not proving or disproving the doctrine o: 
| transmutation. In the fall of 1832, I sowed ee 
| pieces of wheat, one about five acres, the othe, 


} 
| about One acre. The seed was all of one kind 


having a little sprinkling of chess in it. At hay. 


| vest time there was a remarkable difference, th, 


latter piece being about one fourth chess, whi, 
in the other not a fifth part as much. This ajc 
ference might be attributed to a difference of go}! 
The one where the chess grew most was a sand; 
loam, with a mixture of argillaceous earth; th 
other a heavy black loam, with a clayey subsoj) 
The two pieces were sown about the middle o: 
September. 


Again: In the fall of 1833, I sowed two piece: 
of about five acres cach, one being sowed the 
10th of September, the other the 20th of October. 
_ the latter piece was sown 80 late that a part of 
did not come up until spring. At harvest tin: 
there was not a kernel of chess scarcely to be 
seen in it, while in the other there was as mucl, 
as naturally would grow from the seed that was 
sown, it all being the same kind, and some con- 
siderable chess in it. This could not arise from 


a difference of soil, because the pieces joined eacl, 


other, and consequently the soil must be near!; 


| alike. 


I am aware, however, that various conjecture: 
and theories might be raised from the above men 


| tioned circumstances to support either side of the 


contested point. Some have gone so far as to say 


the ground, it will have no effect on its germina- 
ting powers. This I conceive to be a mistake. 
idea, although it would seem so to some from ont 


° . i : a . . , . 
or five weeks previous to butchering, the follow- | Superior valve sub-conduplicate | of the above circumstances, yet I thiok this may 


ing directions will probably be found sufficint to | ct dp iciets of the fs oy ; Pind | 
. : .. .| €8in length—joints of the rachis one-fourth to 
insure bacon of excelleat quality. On every joint |, three-fourths of an inch apart—glumes, spread- | 


spread a teaspoonful of pulverized saltpeter,andrub || ing conduplicate on one side, an inch to an iach 
well with fine salt; then put a plentiful supply of | and a half long—-inferior valve of the lower plants 
salt on the fleshy side, and lay the pieces away 
compactly on a platform or in any other conve- 
nient place. After the pork has lain in this situ. | grows 3 to 4 feet high. 


ation for four or five or six weeks, according to | We should be happy if any of our botanical | 


the temperature of the weather——the colder the _ friends could give us the name of this species. | 
longer—the mass should be broken up, cleansed || [t appears to be a winter grain, though that which | 
of the salt by scraping, and securely hung in the | we have growing was sowed this spring. It is 
meat house to be smoked. The smoking must | a beautiful grain, apparently productive, valuable 
be continued until the outside of the hams be- | we should think for malting, feeding, and to use 
comes darks and sooty. The common practice in | as a substitute for rice in culinary preparations. 
Virginia is to kindle a fire every morning fortwo | Whether it be adapted to our climate, and a pro- 
or three months, and sometimes longer, which | fitable grain to raise, remains to be tested by fur | 
may readily be kept burning in a half smothered | ther experiment. Ww.Wo | 
State during the greater part of the day. The | Hammondsport, July 31, 1835 di 
bacon merchants keep their fires up night and ba 
day for eight or ten days; but their hams are Chess. 
much inferior to those made in private families, | — 
where the process is more gradual, and the heat | BY &. 
inconsiderable, shen Sane 

a es “F* Much has been said and written respecting the 

‘der to secure the bacon from the skipper | transmutation of wheat to chess, and the contro- 
ily during the summer, it should be taken down | verey seems not yet to be settled. The doctrine | 
ole cao: packed peed a mogenende '| of transmutation has been substantiated probably 
pe age te, using the necessary pre- | by injudicious experiments——on the contrary it has 
place a few corn cobs between the pie- || been proved to be erroneous by fair and accurate ex- 


ces to prevent their coming i i incli | 
DP coming In contact with each || periments. I am not, however, inclined to de- | 


other. The ashes will al 7 | ci 

so have the effect of || cide unfavorably of ei 
és ‘ : either, uatil I am conv 
greatly improving the flavor of the bacon. ‘ ’ Agger: 


Under this simple ‘ i 
A ig cage I management, I have no | astime will permit, I shall test to my satisfac: | 
soubt as good hams may be made in New York | tion , 


} . . . a 
_long--culmalmost solid,with large joints—leaves | 





_ same length of the glumes—-bristle 4 to 6 inches | 


‘ 
|| by my own personal experience, which, as soon | 


be easily accounted for. It being sown so late 
it would not be improbable to suppose that the 
icy chains of winter were too much for the young 
| and tender plants to endure. The wheat was 
winter killed some, and why is it not reasonable 


| much larger than those of the common wheat— || to suppose that the chess did also? 


I think, however, that chess may be eradicate: 


|| in a great measure, if not totally, by judiciously 


clearing the seed from it every year, until it be 

wholly exterminated. In vol 4, No. 50, of Ge: 
_ nesee Farmer, is a very easy way recommended 
to clear seed wheat from this spurious plant. It 
this method was more universally practiced, there 
would be a disappearance of chess in a shor! 
time, and we find that chess usually prevails 
among the advocates of transmutation. In all 
my observation and experience, I have never been 
able to see wheat und chess both growing from the 
same kernel, as some have attested, nor dol think 
it possible that such a thing can be produced. 
hope experiments may be multiplied in regard t 
this subject, and the great controverted point set: 
tled. I promise this for myself, and when I at 
convinced by experience or otherwise, I shall 
probably trouble you with another (which may 
serve as an apology for this) communication. 
with my manner of procedure. ” 
Brutus, June 4, 1835. 


The amount paid into the treasury of Penn 


last year, 


sylvania for canal tolls from Nov. 1834, to July 
| 14, 1835, was $361,429,88—G200,000 more thar 
was received during the corresponding season 0! 
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am the Library of Agricultural and Horticultural 
. Knowledge. 


The Dairy. 
PROCESS OF CHEESE MAKING. 
(Concluded from page 242.) 


9, Wiltshire Cheese.—lt would appear that 
juape and size constitute the onl 





ween Gloucester and North Wiltshire cheese. || 
Che following process, by Mr. Nichol, Easter | 


{fouse, Lanarkshire, obtained the premium of the 
‘ighland Society of Scotland, and is well worthy 
— 


“ We collect two meals to one making; the 


' 


* After the cheese is taken from the press, itis 
rubbed withsalt, and turned every day for a week 
| or ten days; after which it is rabbed with a dry 


cloth and turned daily for a month longer, in or- | 


der to keep it from molding ; after which every 


other day will be sufficient. The cheese-room 


ap _ ought be in rather a cool exposure, and [ find it 
difference be- || sometimes necessary to cover the new cheeses 
| 

| 


with a cloth, in order tokeep them from cracking. 
“As Lam anxious to give every information in 


| my power, [ have taken a note of the tempera- 


ture at each making, immediately after mixing 


end of August, and have sent the degree of heat 





the proper degree of consistence for use or keep- 
ing. 





Beet Root Sugar. 

The following remarks on the cultivation of 
the beet, and manufacture of sugar from it, are 
from the Barbadoes Mercury. They will be found 
extremely interesting = 

The cultivation of beet root in France, which 
only a few years back was considered as almost 
insignificant, has, it seems, very lately risen into 
something like importance. If we are rightly in- 
formed by the contents of a letter in an English 
paper, nearly 300 manufactories of the kind al- 
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yening’s collection is run through a fine searce || at which each cheese in the sample sent fur com- | ready exist in two departments only. Supposing, 
athe milk vessels, and kept over night; the |, petition was made.” says the writer, the average produce of each to 


| 
ye attention of the reader: |, the rennet into it, from the 16th of July to the 
-eam is taken off in the morning, and the milk || _ be 100,000 pounds of sugar, the result would be 
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| eated to the degree proper for warming the, = © a Sty | three millions of pounds annually raised in these 
whole mass, which, with the cream and new) 8s asa L/S 8 || districts! The principal cause assigned for this 
ailk, is ran through yor ig eens the ae Pet DO Oennwes © SSH tH |s § active extension of the cultivation of me beet 
placed on @ form,) and the proper quantity of | —~— ea _ |\Number, || to0t sugar, is the advantage agriculture derives 
coloring rennet added, (about a table I | ose —* a = os | from it, by enabling the arte of it to dis- 
e {the latter to fifty Scotch pints, when good,is suf- | Be 5. 5. | pense with fallows, the custom being prevalent 
jicient.) ‘The mass is then stirred about and well|| . . . BER. AOE ” | In that country, of allowing lands to remain un- 
’ mixed, after which it is covered up, and let stand |; * ll Ss 5 — a y | tilled one year in three. After the sugar has 
till coagulated. The dairy-maid introduces her i ean = § | been extracted, there remains so nutritious a 
uand into the mass, and stirs it about slowly, till i = = 2 4204025 g2eQe = | pulp, that in two months, without the employ- 
£ t is all broken, pretty small. After standing) = = ¢ SSESHESroCSeos S" | ment of any other food, a great number of cat- 
, vout fifteen minutes, the edge of the tub is lifted |f22S823238* eeesgu : | tle may be fattened upon it, A manufactory of 
; up, and the whey run off slowly over the lip into | gas a4 Gan S38 ome | ordinary size, it is computed, affords a sufficient 
i vessel placed below. The tubis then let down | 7 = & a a wall quo to feed 100 bullocks, and from four to 
‘o stand a little, after which it is turned one- || S| =§ | five hundred sheep for six months. This is con- 
n ourth round, and another collection emptied off || 4 @ sooses © Looouls x8 || sidered a grea: source of profit, as the manure 
| ‘hus, by turning the vessel a fourth round every || FS NOGWwH Rm anag =&. | these cattle produce, permits the cultivators, in 
me itis let down on the form, the curd is placed | er ~~ %}N& <-> || addition, to till their land regularly on the third 
na different position, in order to make it part | ee © mp _* * 3. || year, instead of leaving it fallow,whichis reckon- 
with the whey more quickly. | § +e ~ Se So 5. = || ed equal to an addition of one half to the extent 
“The process is continued till the curd has|| 53° os a e353 || oftheirland. A late discovery, said to have been 
tot a pretty firm consistence ; it is then cut alit- || 8 BA m9 & gs 3 | made by M. Brame Chevalier, a celebrated refi- 
‘le with a table knife, and what little whey it then || &=°} | ner of Lille, appears to have still further aug- 
atts with emptied off, and the curd lifted into —S o}228._ | mented the favorable prospects arising from the 
ie drainer. \ |S a> | manufacture of beet root sugar, which is made 
“This method, I find, makes the whey come || & 22332s Sonmea mye * = | to yield 10 instead of 5 per cent., as formerly. 
T quickly, and more pure than any other mode | ns & | § | The French colonial planters, it 4 a fom 
i (have seen practiced, We never touch it with |, "|Res? | the concluding portion of this article, have become 
. he hand to press out the whey, as I find the least |}; —-—_/______EE_E_ETE weet _ seriously alarmed at the extensive production ot 
( violence is apt to make it come off white, and so According to Mr. Sanderson, the pine shaped | this kind of sugar by the parent government; 
y weaken the quality of the cheese. ‘cheeses made in imitation of North Wiltshire, |, and we should suppose very justly oo as it is 
: “Being now in the drainer, (a square vessel || are put into a cloth, made in the shape of a fil- quite evident, that if it really, under all circum- 
7 with small holes in the bottom, with a lid to go |! tering bag, when the curd is quite green, and || stances, proves so generally beneficial to the ag- 
¢ within it,) the id is put on it, and a cloth thrown || hung with the point down for twenty four hours. i ricultural Prospects of the country, the encour- 
° overit, after which it is allowed to stand twenty || They are then put into a net with a cloth over | agement now given to the manufacturing of the 
: jiinutes. A fourth hundred weight is then laid | it, and again suspended the reverse way. article will daily increase, and consequently the 
n,tolie twenty minutes more, It isthen cut!) 3. Chedder Cheese—Derives its name from a | colonial sugar become of infinitely less value 
; nto pieces of two inches square with a table |! vale in Somersetshire, where it is exclusively | than it is at present. Looking to ourselves, we 
aile, the lid put of, and one half hundred | made. The cheese is of a spongy appearance, | donot see why beet root should not be cultivated 
weight laid on it, to lie half an hour. This pro- | and the eyes are filled with a limped rich oil; | in the colonies as well, It would be at least 
ss of cutting it smaller every half hour, and |) they usually weigh about thirty pounds each. | worth the trouble of some experimentalist to try 
viding more weight till there be a hundred} 4, Cheshire Cheese—Is made from the whole | it, as if it served for no other purpose than as an 
e weight of pressure on it, is continued for four| of the milk and cream; the morning’s milk be- | article of good and nutricious food to the cattle, 
x ours after the first cutting in the drainer, when || ing mixed with that of the preceding evening, || which we often want most heavily, it must be ot 
; ‘ will be ready for the chessil, (cheese mold. ) | previously warmed. The usual weight is about | the greatest advantage. We, however, for the 
| “Itis then put into a vessel kept for the pur- '| sixty pounds each : | present, leave it to abler hands than our own.—~ 
' jose, with the proper quantity of good salt, and|| 5, Sage Cheese—Ismade by steepingone night, | Jamaica Watchman. 
¢ it with the curd knife very small. A clean || in a proper quantity of milk, two parts of sage, | - 
Pt wese Cloth, rinsed through warm water and || one part of marigold leaves, and a little parsley, Chinese Mulberry. 
. “rung out, is then laid on the chessil, and the i after they have been bruised. On the following || | have just read a paragraph in the Northamp- 
: urd put into it, and a half hundred weight laid || morning the greened milk is strained off, and miX- | ton Courier, describing the cocoonery of Mr. 
‘nitforan hour, Itis then put into the press, I ed with about one third of the whole quantity | Whitmarsh, and the arrangements of that gen- 
f ‘constructed soas to hold four chessils, and the | intended to be run or coagulated. The green | ¢leman for prosecuting the culture of silk. The 
e )tessure augmented at pleasure,) with a pressure and white milks are run separately, the two | Courier says Mr. Whitmarsh does not at present 
k t two hundred weight, where it stands three | curds being kept apart until they be ready for | feed his worms upon the Chinese mulberry. 
, alf hours, Itis then taken out, and another iH vatting; these may be mixed either evenly and | That plant is vet so rare, that growers are anx- 
loth wrung through warm water, laid on the || intimately, or irregularly and fancifully, accord- | joys to multiply them by laying down all the 
0 ‘essil, and the cheese turned upside down into || ing to the pleasure of the manufacturer. The | roots. “On some of the Chinese trees the berry 
t- ‘t,and introduced into the press, with a little || management is the same as for common cheese. || js now found, and great care will be taken to 
m ore Weight applied, to stand all night. Wext || Green cheese are made in the vale of Glouces- | preserve the seed, so that the precise character o/ 
i orning and ever after, itis changed four times |, ter, as also in Wiltshire. the plant propagated from them may be precisely 
i ‘day, with clean dry cloths, till it is properly || 6, Stilton-~May be made by the following | known.” I am glad to be able to inform the 
y vessed, (which will take at least three days,) the || simple process :-—To the new milk of the cheese- || Editor of the Courier and Mr. Whitmarsh, that 
0. “sight being always augmented till the pressure || making morning add the cream from that of the |) the “‘nrecise character of the plant propagated’ 
»” at least aton weight. A fine round cloth, the || preceding evening, together with the rennet, | from the seed of the Chinese tree is already ac- 
et the chessil bottom, is laid in it, and the ! watching the full separation of the curd, which | cwrately known in Connecteut. Some three ol 
“Se put into it, and set into the press for an || must be removed from the whey without break- |*four years since, a scientific gentleman of New 
‘ ~~ and a half, in order to give it the proper || ing, and placed into a sieve, until of such con- || Haven obtained from Prince’s nursery at Flush- 
n ae | sistence as to bear being lifted up and placed in || ing, several shoots of the Chinese mulberry for 
ly The coloring to be rubbed in a bow}, with a lit- ja hoop that will receive it without much press: | the purpose of rape mem | x cog ated 
an ‘warm water, and allowed to stand a little. and || Ure- The checse, as it dries, will shrink up, and new species, or a variety of ei . oo Asati 
0! en poured off, as even the best is found to coatain | ust, therefore, be placed from time to time in a |) before known in this country. ‘The shoots ¢ 


id sediment, 


"tighter hoop, and turned daily, until it acquires 





with extraordinary luxuriance and vigor. Alay 
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er from one of them obtained a height of more 
than eight feet last summer, and bore leaves a 
foot or more in length,and nine inches in breadth. 
‘The second year after transplanting, a few seeds 
were obtained from one of the trees, and I saw 
one of the seedling plants between three and four 
feet in height, the growth of a single season, 
bearing in every respect a precise resemblance 
to the parent tree—the same rich and delicate 
leaf, and the same thrifty growth. The botani- 
cal knowledge of the gentleman is unsurpassed 
in this part of the country, and he expressed to 
me his conviction that the Morus multicaulis was 
a distinct species, and that it might be propaga- 
ted to any extent from the seed.--Middletown 
Advocate. 





From the New England Farmer. 


Top Dressing Grass Lands. 


Although as a general rule, manure applied as 
a top dressing is in some measure wasted by sun 
and air, and given to the winds and waters, still 
in many cases it will be pe yee to apply it to 
the top of the soil instead of ploughing it under. 
Sometimes it is inconvenient to plough grass land, 
which may need manure. The soil may be wet 
and rocky, or otherwise unfitfor the plough. In 
such cases mowing land should, once in two or 
three years, have a top dressing of some manure 
suitable to the soil. Plaster of Paris is a good 
top dressing on some grounds, and for some 
plants ; and in some cases it has no perceptible 
effeet. M.Candole, a French writer, observes 
that plaster acting or operating chiefly on the ab- 
sorbent system of plants, its effects are not like 
those of manure buried in the soil, which act 
principally on the roots. The latter, according 
to their particular nature, divide, soften, enrich, 
warm or stiffen the soils with which they are 
mixed. The quantity of plasterspread on lands 
is so trifling that it can have little effect on the 
soil. I speak fromexperience. ‘“ Plaster buried 
in the earth where sainfoin has been sown, has 
produced no visible alteration; while the same 


quantity of plaster spread over the same surface || 


of sainfoin has produced the most beautiful ve- 
getation.” The same writer agrees with other 





agriculturists in opinion, that plaster operates on 
plants in a direct ratio to the size and the num- 
ber of their leaves. 

There is a difference of opinion among agri- 
culturists with regard to the season at which ma- 
nure should be applied to mowing ground. Lou- 
don says, “In the county of Middlesex, where 


the manure is invariably laid on in October, while 
the land is sufficiently dry to bear driving of 
loaded carts, and when the heat of the day is so 
moderated as not to exhale the volatile parts of 
the mass. Others prefer applying it immediate- 
ly after hayiug time, from about the middle of 
July to the end of August, which is said to be 
the good old time, and if that season be inconve- 
nient, at any time from the beginning of Februa- 
ry tothe ead of April.” 

Lorain says, “If dung be used for top dress- 
ing, it should be applied soon after the first crop 
of grass has been mown; and before the manure 
has suffered any material loss by fermentation. 
‘The grasses should be suffered to grow till they 
form a close shade. After this they may be pas- 


tured; provided a good covering for them be || 


preserved. This will prevent much exhalation ; 
it will also keep the soil much more open to re- 
ceive the juices of the manure. As water does 
not pass off so freely through a close pile of 
srass, much of the coarser particles of the wash- 
ings frem the manure will be arrested in their 
progress through it, and much more of the fluids 
from the dung will sink into the soil. The close 
covering also greatly favors the decomposition of 
the litter, and by keeping it flexible causes it to 
sink farther into the soil, and lie much closer to 
it. Therefore but little if any of it will be found 
in the way of mowing the ensuing crop of grass, 
or of making it into hay, provided the manure be 
evenly spread overthe ground. But as the want 
of a second crop for hay, and other circumstan- 
ces, may prevent the cultivator from hauling the 
dung at the proper time, hemay haul and spread 








it any time before the frost sets in ; but not with 
the same advantage. Still if care be taken in 
raking up the hay of the ensuing crop, but little 
of the litter will appear among it.” 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Grain and Hoed Crops. 
Mr. Hotmes—In the article in your last paper 
on comparing “ grain and hoed crops,” you ap- 
pear to make Indian corn the criterion by which 


the fact, and corn is a fair criterion on which to 
| judge of the profits of all hoed crops, then I will 
| go with you, heart and hand, in throwmg aside 
the hoe, and using only the harrow, the sickle, 
&c., for I consider Indian corn one of the most 
unprofitable and uncertain crops a farmer can 
ut into the ground, But before! do this I should 
hike to make a few figures by way of calculation, 
to see what mee do actually neat the most clear 
profit, not that 
at the entire exclusion of all or any other, but 
| that we may be enabled to cultivate the most of 
| that which will yield the most profit, all things 
| considered, and considering the seasons as they 
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to judge of the profits of hoed crops. If this is | 


molded, and much labor is saved. The fruit 

quires no moving, and the drawers can be re “ 
ced with very little labor, and t : 
in rainy weather and at night—Ohio Furiner 








From the Claremont N. H Eazi- 
Sheep. j 
It is a well known fact, that wool crowers | 
this section of the country, whose flocks iheoses 
200 sheep, lose a large number of their sheep 
each winter. Some of them, we will allow, dic 


_of old age; Sut too many of them do not |iy, 


| more than two years, 


here is a remedy fi, 


_ this loss of property, and that too directy in th: 


, have averaged for the last tive years. Without | 
‘spending time to show that hoed crops (except , 


corn) can be raised on land of an inferior quali- 
| ty, and with less manure than wheat, &c., we 
suppose an acre of land prepared to receive 
wheat. For the last five years an average crop 
of turneps from that acre would be 500 bushels, 
worth 20 cents a bushel,.............: $100,00 
An average crop of potatoes would be 


Crop of peas and oats, 35 bushels, at 4s...25,34 
“ 


6 Rye@,.ccccccorede = “ 3s...16,67 


From this calculation, which I believe is not far 
from the facts, it appears that turneps and pota- 
toes are far more profitable than grain crops, and 
| grain is more profitable than Indian corn, With 





| years, the chance has been three to two to lose 
the whole crop, while all other crops named have 
| given a small yield, even the poorest season. I 
have known a number of fields of corn within 
| that time to prove total failures; and the small- 
_ est yicld of wheat that has come to my know- 





| of oats, fifteen bushels; smallest piece of rye, 
| smallest crop of potatoes, ninety-five bushels ; of 
| land of very inferior quality, and in such poor or- 


ing to raise corn on it. 1 have not been paiticu- 
| lar in keeping an account of the best crops that 


'peted through the newspapers, that every body 


| frequently seen statements of how large a quan- 
| tity of hops have been raised to the acre, but 
| am not able todetermine what is a medium crop, 
and how small a crop has been raised, and whe. 
| ther they do not sometimes prove a total failure, 
| Will some of our readers answer these inquiries, 
June 12. M, 


The Fruit-Dricr. 
Mr. Mepary—Having found a fruit-drier a 
convenience in family economy, I am induced to 
ve a short description of it, and its uses, pro 
ono publico. ‘Take two boards 18 inches wide 
and 4 feet long, set them on end by the side of 


little over the front, and leaving an inch open at 
the back, to allow ‘the air to Son hecly—-make 
10 or 12 drawers 3 fect long, 3 inches deep. The 
f sides of common stuff, the bottoms of half inch 


tened five-eigths of an inch fom each other, so 
as to Ict the air pass freely; on these slats lay 
the fruit ; the drawers may be taken outon sun- 








ny days, and in case of rain, and at night, the 
may be replaced. In this way the frait is ‘never 


the house--on the top nail a cover, extending a 


stuff, 4 into narrow slits, and with brads fas- 


hands of the shepherd. This being the caso | 
am anxious to lay it before the public that all ma, 
profit by it hereafter. a, 

It is a custom among many farmers, whe, 
they drive in their flocks in the fall, to put the 


| whole flock together in a single barn, shed, o- 
would have one crop cultivated , 


whatever place they may happen to have to kee» 
themin. Now it is very evident that the youne 
the very old and weakly, or in other words. ¢!,. 
most unhealthy of the flock, cannot possib| 
fare equally weil with the rugged, and itis a fie: 
that while the one is thriving the other ig Josip: 
its strength. When kept in this situation, on 
after another fulls from hunger, and other cause: 
incident to this state of affairs, and they are n 
longer able to raise themselves. Here the shep 


| herd for the first time separates the almost }ifr. 
| Ost jite 


350 bushels, worth Js. 6d. per bushel,. . «87,50 | 


less sheep from the multitude, and endeavors | 
restore it to health. But it is too late. Hej; 
soon convinced that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine” 
—that ten thousand dying sheep are worth n 


| more than the wool on their backs. 


Qa ccccsscerrM “ 3s...20,00 || 


“ Wheat,..... cone =6* “ 6s...18,00 
6 Beans,...csc.ee 10 * 42s, .20,00 | 
“ Indian corn,.....15 “ “ 63...15,00 


| corn, all depends on the scason ; for the last five | 


When sheep are brought in from the pastures 
in the fall, they should be divided into four di: 
tinct flocks, viz: 

Ist. Meager or sickly, which should be kepti: 
a warm barn, with but few in a pen. They 
should have salt as often as once a week—shoul: 
have a handful of corn each day through ti 
winter—as much hay as they can eat throug! 
the day, and should be watered as often az twic: 
aday., This will not fail to keep them in good 


| order, 


ledge, five bushels to the acre; the smallest crop | 
almost all the grass lands are preserved for hay, | 
| (one piece of winter rye excepted,) nine bushels ; - 
| peas and oats, ten bushels. ‘These were each on | 


der, that no one would have thought of attempt- | 


| have been raised, as they are so frequently trum- | 


2d. The Ewes also should be kept from the 
rest of the flock, and should receive the sam 
treatment, with the exception of the grain, whic: 
may be given occasionally, though it 1s not neces 
sary. 

3. The Bucks intended for the benefit of th: 
flock, should be kept by themselves, that thes 
may be in good order, ane for another reasou 
that will suggest itself to all wool growers. 

4th. And last of all are the Wethers,which may 
be, if healthy, kept entirely on hay and water. — 

I have for twelve years kept a large flock ¢: 
sheep, and have lost a great many; but sinc 
1830 I have adopted this course, and have ne 
lost one tenth as many as I did in the same nun 


| ber of years preceding that time. 


has an opportunity to know about them. Ihave | 


a 





Aw Oxp Fares. 


Old Methed of Taking Honcy 
FROM THE MIVE. 

A correspondent, who apprehends that man} 
of our readers are unacquainted with the manne 
in which bees are usually deprived of theirhoney, 
sends us a description of the process, which he 
hopes will s».on be superseded by the more hu- 
mane and efiicient method of Mr. Nutt, which 
we have described in No. 113, page 11, 0 the 
third volume. fi 

When the time for taking the honey arrives, 
which is at the end of August or the beginnin: 
of September, on some evening after the bees 
have retired into the hive, a small hole is dug 
the ground near to the stand or bench on which 
the hive rests. ‘This hole is filled with pieces ® 
cotton or linen previously dipped in melt i 
ter; and when all is | , these are set on fue, 
and the hive is gently lifted off the stand an 
placed upon the hole. The escape of the bees 





is prevented by the earth which is dug out of the 
hole being heaped around the bottom of the mes 
and thus the poor insects perish amid the swee 
for which they have toiled all the summer, 4° 


A.ugust 8, 1835, 
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by the hands of those who have afforded them a 
jousein which to lay up their store. The cruel- 
ty and treachery of this measure could only be 
sxeused by that necessity for it which has now 
een superseded. That our readers may have 
an idea of the number of these industrious little 
peings deprived of life for the sake of a few 
»ouads of honey, it may be stated that a single 
;ive is supposed generally to contain 16,600 
ces; but let us say 10,000—then, as each hive 
affords about 16 pounds of honey, 400,000 bees 
;just be killed in order to obtain, trom forty hives, 
(40 lbs. of honey. When the honey has been 
»xpressed from the honey-comb, the comb is 
yoiled in water, which ig afterwards strained 
‘hrough a fine sieve, and that which remains in 
he sieve is the substance called “bees’ wax,” so 
much used for polishing furniture, &c. 

If the season proves unfavorable for the gather- 
‘ag of honey, the bees are not destroyed, as that 
would be an uaprofitable sacrifice of insect life, 
hut they are reserved for another season, and fed 
during the winter with browa coarse sugar,moist- 
cned with ale. A wet summer is very unfavorable 
» the collection of honey; and ina fine summer 
‘toften happens that the bees are deprived of 
‘heir honey by wasps and wild bees. Our cor- 
respondent has known instances in which a hive 
ff bees, in a very prosperous condition, have 
yeen deprived of all their honey, and a great 
uumber of the bees destroyed, by wasps. A 


wasp will conquer five or six bees at once by | 


means of its large incissors, with which it cuts 
-arge pieces out of their wings, and thus prevents 
them from flying; and being unable to reach the 
hive, which is raised some distance above the 
etound, and from which the wasps always thrust 
them, they perish during the night.—Penny Mag. 





The Lexington Intelligencer of the 7th inst. 
says—“* We understand that H. Ciay, Esq. sold 
o Spencer Cooper, Esq., a few days ago, one of 
‘heimproved Short Horned Cows, with a calf one 
day old, by Accommodation, for $500, but she is 
said to be unsurpassed in promise. Before the 
‘ow and calf were removed from Ashland, Mr. 
Cooper sold the calf, delivered at weaning, to 
Major S, Smith for $200.” 





From the Mercantile Advertiser. 
NEW YORK MARKET.—August 1. 


ASHES—Pots are coming slowly to market, 
he sales this week do not exceed 400 bris at $4, 
09, Pearls have become plenty and the price has 
declined, being now nominally $7; since our last 
‘eview some lots of this description have been re- 
ceived direct from Montreal. The demand con- 
‘inues small, 

FLOUR—Western continues dull, sales are 
made at $6,75 to 6,87 for common brands, 


and $6 87 to 7 for fancy, which is a_ de- |! 


cline of 12 1-2 to 25 cents on our previous 
quotations. But little is doing in Southern, 
‘eorgetown is held at $7 to 7,25, and no sales ; 
00 bris Richmond City Mills, Gallego brand, 
sold for export at $7,25. 

GRAIN—Another cargo of new North Caro- 
‘na Wheat has arrived, which has not yet obtain- 
da purchaser. A cargo of 1700 bushels South- 
Tn flat Corn, obtained 102 cents and several hun- 
‘ted bushels Southern round 107 cents ; sales of 
‘orthern at 108 cts. Rye brings 94 cts. which 
‘3a decline, 
, HEMP—The market was cleared last week of 
-ussia clean, yesterday however a vessel arrived 
om Cronstadt, but has only a small importation 
| the article on board. 


‘ROVISIONS—There has been much more | 


‘ctivity than is common at this season of the 
ear. Pork brisk—-Mess 17 to 17 3-4—Prime 
“¢ 1-2to 14. Beef, Mess 13 to 13 1-4——-Prime 
1-2 to 9 3-4. City rendered Lard at 10 1-2 
ents, 
\r \r ’ e ~~ ° 
_ WOOL--There has been a fair business trans- 
acted this week, particularly in the coarse kinds 
of wool, 
“ath was well attended,and prices fully sustain- 
“+ Saxony Sheeps Wool, assorted qualities, 


t $2 1-2 to 122 1-2 cts; Odessa Fleece, 63 to 


The sale at Boston on the 29th ult. we |} 


70 cts; Tuscany Wool, 45 to 61 cts; Saxony 
_ Lambs, inferior, 65 to 85 cts; but little of the 
| coarse descriptions was offered. A lot of 40,000 
| lbs American fleeces 3-4 blood, is reported as 



































expedition that cannot be gained by the usual method 
of setting by the eye or gauge. 

3d. It is generally allowed by Sawyers who havo 
seen these dogs in operation, that the labor of one 
person is al] that is required in a saw mill. 

4, By a fair calculation it is considered that abou’ 
every tenth board is gained in time, that is to say, 
one tenth more lumber can be sawed in a given time 
by the use of these dogs, than can be sawed by the 
use of the old fashioned article, or common mill dog. 

_ 5th. These dogs enable the sawyer to make an ar- 
ticle so much more true and even than that general-~ 
ly brought to market, sawed by the use of the old 
fashioned dog, that it already commands a price 
above the lumber sawed by the latter method, as wil] 
be seen by reference to the advertisements of sever- 
al dealers in lumber. 

We wish as much as possible to avoid the ridi- 
culous practice of puffing a- patent article, and at 
the same time give the patent in question a fair 
recommendation, and such a statement of its worth 
and utility as it fairly merits, and we can fee) 
safe in guaranteeing the fulfilment of. We therefore 
respectiully solicit the attention of all who are con- 
cerned inthe making of lumber, to the statements 
contained in this article, and particularly those made 
by disinterested persons. 

_“ We, the undersigned, Lumber Merchants in tho 
village of Ithaca, having examined the lumber saw- 
ed in the mills in which the above patent Dogs are 
| used, do hereby offer to all those who have that 
quality of lumber to sell in our market, 50 cents 
per thousand feet on Ist and 2d quality, and 25 cents 
per thousand on 3d and 4th quality, over and above 
the market — for said qualities of lumber sawed 
by the usual method or old fashioned dogs. 






































having met a ready sale at 65 cts, 
Meteorological Table, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR JULY, 1835. 
| 10 A. M. 1i0P.M. 
elElg .| 2 8 | gi 
sielee/2| 2 éles|2] 2 
nl 2 Gi 6B 9 3 o| & Ms 
Hs 29,55) w | fair |/59}29,50] w | fair 
rae] © | do 1164)29,35] w | do 
| 4. 29,35) w | do {!70/29,30) w dof 
| 4\79129.35| w }| doa |/70129,40/s w! cloudy 
| 5 74)09,40) w | do 1162129,45] w |» fair 
| i 29,50'3 wi) uo 1165)29,45) w do 
| 7/52/29,40) w | dob 1/54129,50| nw | cloudyg 
| 8/7019 55!N elcloudy |/66/29.55|n £, do 
| 9154129,55| s | do {166129,55|y z do 
| 10/6+}29 55) s do {|/60)29,55in w} do 
11}74)29 50's w| fair ||70/29,50| w | fair 
12/70/2945] w |} do  ||65|29,45|n w) do 
13/68)29 39] w cloudy |}66/29,40) w do 
14/72/29,35|n w] faire |\65/29,40\n wi dog 
15)/66)29 45) w cloudyd ||60|29,45) w | cloudyg 
16)74)29,50\s ©) tair ||65)29,50)~ w) fair 
17)72/29,60| w | do  |/66)|29,60| w do 
18/78|29,60| w | do  |/70/29.55) s do 
19/83|29,50\s wi] do  |/68}29,50) w do 
20/82/29, 50is wi do ||64)29,55in x! doh } 
21/70}29,65| w | do 62)29,70} w | do 
22)76)29,75| w | do  |/66)29,70) & | do 
23/76|9,65| w | do  |'76|29,60| w | do 
24/82)}29,60\s w) do |/78/29,50) s do 
25)/80/29,45/s wicloudye ||6~|29,50| w | do 
26/70/2955) & | do |/64/29,65)s w) = do 
27/80} 29,60) s fair 70)29,65 sw) do 
28)72/29,55|s wi cloudye 70/29,50 sw do 
29/78):9,45| w | fair |70)29,45) w | do 
30/80/29,45| w | do |\78}29,36| w | cloudyi 
31'8u'29,25' w 'cloudy '68129,301 w | do; 
Means.—-Ther. 72°—Barom, 29.48—-Rain 
1.8 mch, 
a Showers—b high winds—c showers—d rainy, 
spring water 56°-——-ejshowers—/f high winds— 





_g showers—A thunder showers—i high winds, 
| thunder and much lightning—j showers. 
—_—_— ——— ee 
|The Complete Farmer & Rural 
| ECONOMIST, 
Y Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, second jedition, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, just published and for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store. ; 
| ‘This work is got up in superior style, published 
on fine paper with new stereotyped impression, and 




















is decidedly the neatest thing of the kind yet pub- 
| lished in this country. Booksellers ana others sup 
| plied by the dozen at the trade price. 
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important to Owners of Saw 
MILLS. 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. | 
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Willliams & Brothers, 
E.R. Ives & Co. 
Kebenezer Vickery, 
B. A. Potter, 
Ithaca, March 6, 1835. 
The Patentee says that “one tenth more lumber can be 
sawed ina given time by the use of these Dogs,than can 
be sawed by the use of the old fashioned article.” Now 
this is not saying enough, for by experiment I am sa- 
tisfied that one fifth more can be sawed in a given 
time, than by the old dog; and after the log is slab- 
bed and thrown down ready for cutting into boards, 
one third more was sawed, in the same time, in my 
mill, than withthe old dog. IJtwastested furly. The 
Saw Mill is a double one; on one carriage was the 
old dog, and on the other the patent dog, both saws 
have the same speed, yet the advantage of self-set- 
ting, and not having to tindog the log, caused an ac- 
tual gain of more than one third; and besides, the 
lumber was sawed with much greater precision. 
Mill owners in the counties of Livingston, Mon- 
roe, Genesee, Orleans, Erie or Niagara, can be sup- 
plied by applying to the subscriber at Lockport. 
3(_# If any purchaser is not suited with the 
after experiment, no payment will be required. 
L. A. SPALDING, Lockport, Niagara co. . 
Lockport, 6th month 25, 1835. 
sc} Apply to ROBERT SEDGWICK, Ro. 
chester, and to the Saw Mill of 
for a specimen of the Dogs, 


Cattle. 

WILL sell, if — for soon, or previous to 
Ist October next, fram 20 to 30 good native cows, 

| incalf to a prime pure blooded, improved, Short Horn 
| Durham bull. Stock of the bull has been fully test- 
ed as being of the first wy as I have now about 
20 of his calves from the above mentioned cows. 
The calves of course will be half blooded, and from 


a K. Delavan, 
N. rx § Co. 
James O. Towner, 
Harley Lord.” 
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| WFENHE subscriber having engaged in the manufac- 
ture of “ Ricn’s Parent Saw Mitt Does,” 
| afier using them in his Saw Mill in Lockport,and be- | 
| coming well satisfied that they will add at least twen- 

ty per cent. to the nett profits of any Saw Mill, by | 
using them instead of the Mill Dog now in common 
‘use, has no hesitation in offering them as one of the | 
| greatest improvements, as a labor-saving machine, | 
|| lately introduced. The following is the advertise- | 
| ment of patentee, and upon experiment it will be 





| found, that he does not recommend the Dogs as i 


high as thev will bear. 
i} Rich’s Patent Saw Nill Dogs. 


it Lumber. 
1 


) 


the specimens now in my possession, are worth three 
or four times the value of common cattle. The cows 


| are in fine condition, and are good animals of the 


kind. 
I will also sell 6 or § very fine half blood Durham 


|| Bull Calves, from 4 to 5 months old, and now about 


the size of common yearlings, having had no extraor- 
dinary keeping. ‘ 
The prices of these animals, either the cows or 





i| 

e it 

| Important to Owners of Saw Mills and Dealers in || 
} ! 
| 


Tre subscribers now offer for sale the above ar- || 


calves, will be from 20 to 30 dollars, according to 
quality and condition. 

Apply to me at Buffalo, or to J, H. Lathrop at 
White Haven, on Grand Island, where the cattle 
may be seen. L. F. ALLEN. 

A Valuabie Farm for Sale. 
N the Ridge Road, south side, two miles from 
the canal, inthe town of Murray,Orleans coun- 


|| ticles, which possess the following advantages over 1 ty, upwards of 200 acres, 130 highly cultivated,abou: 


|| the Mill Dog now in general use, viz: 


\ without any stub shot. 


| quired as to the removal of the log to fix the thick- | 


ness of the board or plank to be cut, this being done 
| by the machinery 


100 acres wheat now in the ground, besides oats, 


- ° | * . . be ° ; 
Ist. The lumber by the use of these dogs,is sawed || corn, potatoes, &c.—buildings large and ee 
, \| 'This is desirable property, being situated oa the bes 
24. These dogs are self-setting,no attention is re- || road in this state,—the soil varied, and every varie- 


The situation too is delight- 
Inquire on ths 


ty of the richest kind. 
ful. Price moderate—terms easy. 


- ‘ r 7 < 
of the dogs, with an accuracy and | premises of W, B. ILES. 
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Prof. Silliman on Geology. 
FIRST REGULAR LECTURE. 

Mr. Silliman gave his first regular course at 
the Lyceum Hall, on Friday evening, May Ist. 
His subject was the Chemical Constitution of the 
earth. He defined Geology to be the natural 
history of the earth ; and he said its more exact 
object was to inform us of the crust of the earth. 
The crust is comparatively very thin. We are 
acquainted with itto the depth of ten miles.— 
There are very powerful forces in operation in 
the interior, though absolute certainty respecting 
them cannot be gbtained. Knowledge of the 
interior to the depth of ten miles is had, by means 
of mines, some of which are half a mile deep—of 
wells, borings, canals, sides of mountains, sea 
coasts, and especially, the inclination of the stra- 
ta of rocks, These strata, where they are 
thrown up as inclined planes, reveal the interior 
to a considerable depth. 

The Professor stated that Geology had to do, 
not with imagination, but with sober matters of 
fact. It ascertains facts, and then, with the aid 
of cool reason, applies to them scientific princi- 
ciples. The uses of this study, he said, were 
manifold, It improves the understanding—it af- 
fords the most rational kind of amusement—‘it is 
confirmatory of the Scriptural history of the earth. 
Chronology commences with the race of man— 
Geology commences with the formation of the 








| In England there are no volcanoes, and no ev- | 
idence that there ever was any. But in the city 


heated only by internal fires. , 
In France there isa series of extinct volca-| 
noes along the borders of the Rhine. They are | 


‘also to be found in Spain and in Portugal, in It- | 





| A’volcanic Island emerged from this sea about | 
‘four years ago. There is, therefore, reason to 


rah, They are clearly traced around the Cas- 
pian Sea, and in thecentre of Asia. 


is discoverable. 


Sea, in Summatra, Java, Kamschatka, and on 
the northwest coast of America. Mexico isa 
peculiar volcanic region, and so is the whole 
western side of South America. They have not 
existed on the eastern side. Sufficient relief has 
‘thusfar been had on the western coast, but 
| should these safety-valves be obstructed for any 
| length of time, very probably there would be vol- 





globe. This science tends to illustrate the char- 
acter of the Creator—it discovers materials for 
architecture, and shows how the earth may be 
most successfully cultivated. Man in moun- 


tainous countries must be hardy and industrious; | 


|| canoes’on the eastern coast. 
|| The Pacific ocean toa very great extent stands 
| upon a basis of fire. There are on the globe 
|| three hundred chimneys, through which the fire 


can escape from its prison in the centre of the 


aly and in the islands of the Mediterranean.— | 


' 


{ 
' 
! 


' believe it reposes ona bed of fire. ‘There is a- || 
' bundant evidence that volcanoes have been 1n | 
Palestine; the last probably were those connect- || 
ed with the destruction of Sodom and Gomor- | 


THE GENESEE FARMER 





of Bath there are heated waters which are known | tific and philosophical acquire 
to have existed in their present state for more | 
than two thousand years. These waters can be | 


August 8, 183; 
. 
tion. Weare apt to forget, 


: while considerin: 
with feelings of astonishment the enlarged gcie;,. 


ments of some m 
: 4 ~ , en 
that this amount of information was gained slow. 


ly and in regularly rising gradations; and jy 
most instances, during the time when other me; 
were either idling away their leisure moments 
or slumbering on their pillows; yet this is th, 
true history of their great knowledge, ; 

There are but few men who have not leisuy, 
for acquiring extensive information. Much tim: 
is wasted in listlessness and inactivit atter the 
usual business of the day has closed, until the 
mind becomes wearied and dissatisfied with ie 
own idleness, which might be devoted to th 
study of various branches of literature and g::. 
ence, and to the treasuring up of that whic) 





| would be food to the craving iatellect. There ay, 


In the Azores, the existence of forty volcanoes | 
| Solikewise they are found in | 
| the Madeira, the Canary, and the De Verde Isl- , 
‘ands,in Madagascar, Bourbon, along the Red | 


but few who could not devote une, two, or thre: 
hours to study, every day, by which means, in , 
few years, an invaluable amount of information 
might be gathered together. But even if clos, 


= were not entered into in these moments o: 
0 


in alluvial countries, he is inclined to indolence, | earth. Volcanoes are very justly denominated 


luxury, and vice. The external appearances of 
the globe are owing to its internal structure.— 
Water running through regions in which there 
is nothing soluble, is pure and good; when flow- 
ing through places where there is lime or other 
soluble matters it is impure. 
on the physical constitution of the earth. 

Geology isdivided into positive and specula- 
tive. Positive Geology has to do with facts— 
speculative with reasonings upon these facts.— 
The great agents that have produced such chan- 
ges inand upon the earth, are still in exist- 
ence. They are not dead, nor asleep, though 
they may appear less active at one time than at 
another. Some ofthese agents are attraction, 
repulsion, fire, and water, with the various me- 
chanical and chemical forces. 

In regard to the chemical constitution of the 
earth, Mr. Silliman said, that the whole might 
be considered as an equation, combustibles being 
on one side, and supporters of combustion on the 
other This gave it, he stated, an admirable 
simplicity. On one side of the equation, are, as 


other substances, All the suppgrters of combus- 


tion are kept in confinement by being in combi- 
nation with other substances, else the globe would 


soon beconsumed. Occasionally, however, they 
are unchained, and direful are the the results.— 
Combustion is continually going on. 


combustion is constant. 
tion are oxides or acids. 


Wealth depends | 


| Even the 
lungs of man are nothing but a labratory, where 


The Frofessor illustra- 


|| safety-valves, the conservative principles of our 

| globe. 

| The invariable percusor of a volcano is an 
| earthquake, generally attended with loud deto- 

/ nations. Chasms are opened in the earth, and 

Sometimes cities are swallowed up. 

| in the atmosphere are also visible. The seasons 

| are irregular; animals utter cries ofalarm ; dizzi- 

| ness of the head is experienced by men. 

| The waters of the Ohio were affected by the 
\earthquake at Lisbon. In the eruption of a 

| volcano, rocks are dashed against each other, 





| fragments. 
crater, then black, rising like the trunk ofa tree. 
The most remarkable volcano on the globe is 
inthe island of Hawaii, one of the Sandwich 
| group. This has been visited and scientifically 


| 
; 





| sionaries, to whom Mr. Silliman awarded high 
| praise, not only for their Christian zeal but for 


The cause of volcanoes is internal fire. 


scend into the interior of the earth. At two 
tniles below, rocks become red hot. ‘The frozen 
crust of the globeis supposed to be about forty 
miles thick. 


against the effects ofthis fire. The crust of the 


ted his statements with many beautiful and splen- || made the world, who gave to matter all its laws, 


did experiments.— Salem Landmark. 


SECOND LECTURE. 
Internal fire or Volcanoes. 


and who controls its wonderful movements. 
| Thesun isa body of fire, occasionally exhibit- 
_ing dark spots onits surface. Mr, Silliman sug- 


The lecturer said || gested those spots might be produced by the for- 


‘{ was a tremenduous thought, that the centre of || mation of a freezing crust like this which covers 


the earth was a vast mass of liquid boiling flame. 
But that it was so, was in the highest degree 
probable. He then glanced at the volcanic re- 


‘our globe. Ifso, the time may come when the 
, sun shall all be frozen over, and there shall be 
/no more light or heat to cheer or warm this solar 


gions on the globe, beginning with Iceland, system. For the consolation of this audience, he 


which is wholly voleanic, being the hottest and 
in the world. He said it 
was well ascertained that Sweden was rising 
out of the water, at the rate of about four feet in 
a century; that is, the ocean is gradually rece- 
ding from the shores of that country, as the wa- || 

y indicate. This ‘he supposed 
to be the expansion of that part of the crust of and can never com 


the coldest countr 


ter marks plain! 


the earth, produced by the internal heat. 





said they would notbe here when such an event 
should happen !—Jh, 

Srupy.—No one ever became eminent in any 
thing without patient study. It is the only key 
_ that will unlock the treasure house of knowledge. 

Genius and talents are of little use without it, 
pass any great object unless 
rch and profound investiga- 





by laborious resea 





, ence as well as Christianity is under obligation | 
the supporters of cumbustion, oxygen, iodine, || tothem for their devotedness and enterprise. 
bromine, and chlorine ; on the other, every thing | 
that will burn, all the metals, and a variety of || it exists, there is very satisfactory evidence.— | 


ad ; : || gathered within the last three weeks. 
rhere isa gradual increase of heat as we de- | 


| examined and described by the American Mis- | 


| their attainments in science and literature. Sci- | 


| 


miles below the surface, water will boil; at ten | 


Changes | 


'and either ground into powder, or broken into | 
White smoke first emerges from the | 


freedom from business, there is much to be sain. 
ed by reading the less abstruse productions of! 
erary men—thcse will enlarge the capacity, and 
give the habit of thinking, besides leading on t, 
the contemplation of various themes, until a mor 
extended desire is created in the’ mind, and }: 
turns to the consideration of that which is mor 
abstract and difficult. 

To young men the habit of study is of vital im 
portance ; and with it should be cultivated tly 
habit of thinking and investigation. No day 
should go by without some addition to the stoci 
of information, and no subject be allowed to pas: 
from under review, without its being fully com 
prehended. 

One great injury which is sustained by young 
men in the pursuit of knowledge, anses fr- 
quently from an eagerness to grasp too mucli « 
once, 

They fall in love with every science and ever 
branch of literature, and anxious to gather u 
all at once, they are constantly, like the bee, sip- 
ping at this flower, and then glancing off to tl 
next, without extracting from eithez a tithe of th: 
hidden treasure which careful and abstractec 
study would opento their grasp. For the ac- 
quirement of any particular science, the min 
must come perfectly free to its investigation.— 
One branch mastered, and the enquirer is be- 
yond the threshold of the temple of learn 
with the key in his hand that unlocks every @ 
partment. But ifthe first principles are playe: 
with, itis labor spent for little profit and te 


| promise.—[Baltimore Young Men’s Paper. 


That | 


MWelbcrry Seed. 


UST received at the Rochester Seed Store, ° 
quantity of new JWhite Italian Mulberry Set, 


As this is a good season of the year for sowing "!' 
seed, persons desirous of commencing the silk busi 
ness, or increasing their present stock, will do we! © 


|| obtain some of thisseed, which we know is periect’ 


| 
| 


} 
} 


| 


We cannot be perfectly secure | 


The results of combus- || carth is at any time liable to be broken. Our | 
security and dependence are upon Him who | 





new. REYNOLDS & BATEHA™. 
Rochester, July 25, 1835. 





« b] 
The Silk Culturist, & Farmer’ 
’ MANUAL. oo. 
ve _ oo object of this publication is to disse™! 
nate a thorough knowledge of the — 

tion of the Mulberry Tree in all its varieties, tht 
rearing of Silk Worms, the production of Coons 
and the reeling of silk in the most approved metho ". 
It will also contain interesting matter on Agric 
tural subjects generally. the 
Published monthly at Hartford, Conn., by . 
Hartford County Silk Society, at 50 cents pet ses. 
in advance. Subscriptions received at the Roches 

ter Seed Store, by M 
july 25 REYNOLDS & BATEHA™. 


Turnep Sced. 


e)) 
OR sale at the Rochester Seed Store, Tur 
Sced of almost every variety. 





Every farmer will do well to put in a good patch 0: 


“ 

turneps, as the past season has shown the veg 

of having a good supply of this kind of fod cold 

carry his stock advantageously through @ aM 

winter. REYNOLDS & BATEHA™: 
tochester, July 25, 1835. 
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